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T’OUNG PAO LXXVIII (1992) 


THE DRAGON’S WHIM: 
MING AND QING HOMOEROTIC TALES FROM 
THE CUT SLEEVE 


BY 


GIOVANNI VITIELLO 


I. August 1763: after almost twenty years of imprisonment in 
the Roman jails of Castel S. Angelo, Father Lucio U, a Chinese 
from Nanking, died. He had arrived in Naples in the 1730's to 
rejoin Father Matteo Ripa, who had been a missionary in Nanking 
for a few years, raising and training some local youth for the 
Collegio de’ Cinesi in Naples which he himself had founded. Lucio 
U had not left with him, but, at the expressed wish of Ripa, he was 
sent to him by ship from Canton, when the Neapolitan for un- 
known reasons had already regretted calling him and sent a letter 
trying to stop his departure. Too late. The young U arrived in 
Naples, and very soon it became evident that the prelate’s hesita- 
tions had been prophetic: this superb young lad who “‘dressed like a 
lord”? began committing “‘nefariousnesses” with his compatriot 
seminarist Filippo Wang. It seems in fact that Filippo Wang “‘had 
committed with the other acolyte Lucio U some grave faults, and in 
such a secretness that they had been indulging in them for some 
months, without any one realizing it’’. After the affair was disco- 
vered, the two Chinese planned to escape together, but they were 
surprised and duly punished “so that, knowing the fault, they 
would repent, and with a cross on the neck would confess their fault 
in public refectory”. Vexed and chastised by Father Ripa (on 
whom however were weighing not too veiled accusations of abusing 
the acolytes—so it was rumoured among his brethren, since the 
Chinese sojourn), the two anyway did not surrender. The first one 
to try to escape was Filippo: first to the Convento de’ Camaldoli, 
only to be recaptured by Ripa “in the house of a priest of little 
sense, a friend of his”. On 3 July 1744 it was Lucio U who tried to 
escape, after they had made him believe in the possibility of going 
back to the motherland (a plan immediately opposed by Ripa, who 
feared that the young man would “bring scandal’’ to China). He 
escaped hurriedly, leaving behind only a few enigmatic traces: “On 
July 14th in a hole in the room seventeen and a half carlini, a 
couple of fake-diamond buttons, and a little smell of tin were 
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found”. He took shelter with Montecassino’s diocese, in S. Vittore, 
where he lived on the Mass offerings; he was then caught again 
and, again, he escaped, roaming through Central Italy with 
false documents. He was arrested in Senigallia and entrusted to 
someone who would take him back to Naples; but the Chinese 
succeeded one more time in escaping from his jailer. He was finally 
seized, this time forever, in Foligno, much to the joy of Father Ripa 
who—since the first flight—had already proposed for him hard 
labour in Civitavecchia’s harbour. In 1746 he was condemned to 
the galleys and held in confinement in Castel S. Angelo, where he 
spent the rest of his life (except for some brief periods of freedom 
because of serious ill health), and there he died, not without—ac- 
cording to the jailers—‘“‘having spent his time in a scandalous life’’.' 

Let us rapidly move to the Chinese Empire of the time in which 
one of its citizens was martyred in Rome. Had the unlucky Lucio U 
never left Nanking, there is no doubt that his life would have been 
very different. But this is neither the place for conjecture, nor the 
time for satisfying the temptation to write a fictional life with a 
happy end. One thing though can be said: in China, at that time, a 
homosexual relation would hardly have been in itself the cause of a 
fatal destiny. Male homosexuality in Chinese society was in fact 
widespread: from the court to the gentry, among the rich mer- 
chants of the cities as well as among the common people; it had a 
long tradition of organized prostitution, often using as fronts the 
trades of hair-dressers and of bath-house owners; it had a patron 
god, for whom temples were erected. In the introduction to his 
Wusheng xi WE story of a homosexual passion, “Nan Meng mu 
jiao he san qian” AmReA=e , Li Yu F (1611-1679/80) 
states that his story is something that “‘the official history cannot 
record, but [that] unofficial history cannot fail to record’’.? As a 
matter of fact, the occurrence of the theme in Chinese literature— 
novels, tales, plays and essays—is proportionally far broader than 
in modern Western literatures. Where we have to wait for Teleny 
(the Victorian anonymous novel attributed to Oscar Wilde), for 


! See G. Di Fiore, “Un cinese a Castel S. Angelo”, in A. Gallotta and 
U. Marazzi (eds.): La conoscenza dell’Asia e dell’Africa in Italia nei secoli XVIII e XIX 
(Napoli: Instituto Universitario Orientale, 1985), pp. 219-286. The expressions in 
quotation marks come from Ripa’s journal and from various other documents 
quoted in Di Fiore’s article. 

* See Helmut Martin (ed.), Li Yu quanji FREZE (Taibei, 1970), XII, p. 5387. 
A translation of the story is in Rainier Lanselle (ed.), Le poisson de jade et épingle au 
phoenix (Paris: Gallimard, 1987), pp. 307—354, as well as in Patrick Hanan (ed.) Li 
Yu, Silent Operas (Hong Kong: Renditions, 1990), pp. 99-134. 
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Gide and, above all, for Proust’s Recherche at the beginning of this 
century to find the homoerotic theme directly and extensively 
faced, in the Ming-Qing romantic literary tradition on the con- 
trary, male homosexuality is a topic frequently dealt with. It is, for 
example, in Jin ping mei EHI ° and in Li Yu’s Rou putuan AYRE ;* 
in Rulin waishi IRIRE 3 and in Honglou meng KiE .© Various 
stories from Ling Mengchu’s Er pai —48, Feng Menglong’s San yan 
= , Li Yu’s Shier lou += and Wusheng xi, from Shi dian tou 
ARLA , and Qing shi AE , deal with the topic. Moreover, there are 
three works, namely Bian er chai FME , Yichun xiangzhi HBA 
and the probably lost Longyang yishi HEMGY## , written in the mid- 
seventeenth century, that exclusively treat of love between males.’ 
Chen Sen’s PRE Pin hua baojian mit HY , published in 1849, is 
entirely devoted to the description of homosexual love affairs be- 
tween various high officers and young actors of the Qing capital. 
Biji collections like Shen Defu W% (1578-1642)’s Wanli yehuo 
bian SEH and Bizhou zhai yutan WETTER , Xie Zhaozhe 
tS yi, (1567-1642)’s Wu za zu AME , Yuan Mei REX (1716— 
1797)’s Zi bu yu FAKE , Ji Yun WAZ (1724-1805)’s Yuewei caotang 
biji Am EEK , to mention just a few, describe homosexuality in 
the society of their times. (The biji constitute a crucial source for 
studies such as this. In fact, the title of Yuan Mei’s book might be 
read as a manifesto of the poetics of a genre that in relishing the 
extra-ordinary, what the Confucian design does not include, is as a 
whole a praise of natural anomaly). | 

Given all this, it is not surprising that someone, under the 
pseudonym of Ameng of Wu R FP% , towards the end of the 
imperial epoch should decide to sum up this tradition by selecting 
the most meaningful episodes from history and literature to make 
what we could call a small specialized erotic anthology. He called it 
The Cut Sleeve (Duan xiu pian [fifa ), in tribute to that favorite of 
Emperor Ai if of the Han dynasty, named Dong Xian #B , who: 


* See chs. 35 and 76. Cf., Xiaoming Xiong /}AAiE (pseud.), Zhongguo tongxing 
ai shilu “PBUH: Pee. (Hong Kong: Fenhong sanjiao chubanshe ##L= fk 
hat , 1984), pp. 317-320. 

* See chs. 7, 8 and 20. Cf. Xiaoming Xiong, pp. 327-328. 

> See ch. 30. Cf. Xiaoming Xiong, pp. 315-316. 

ê See chs. 9, 28 and passim. Cf. Xiaoming Xiong, pp. 310-314. 

” On Bian er chai, cf. Keith McMahon, Causality and Containment in Seventeenth- 
Century Chinese Fiction (Leiden: Brill, 1988), pp. 73-78. Yichun xiangzhi is briefly 
described in Fang-fu Ruan and Yung-mei Tsai, “Male Homosexuality in Tradi- 
tional Chinese Literature”, in Journal of Homosexuality, 14:3-4 (1987), pp. 29-30. 
Longyang yishi is listed as “not seen” in Sun Kaidi RÆ , Zhongguo tongsu xiaoshuo 
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“used to sleep with the emperor. Once, he was taking a nap and was lying on a 
sleeve of the sovereign’s robe. The sovereign wanted to get up, but Xian was not 
yet awake. Thus, not wanting to shake him, the emperor cut off his own sleeve, and 
then got up: so great was his love!’”® 


Who Ameng of Wu was we don’t know. Meng (or Ameng: “A” 
being an appellative prefix) is the name of Lu Meng Až , who was 
a minister of Sun Quan {AIE (years of reign: 222-229); Wu 4 is the 
region that includes, among others, the city of Nanking, the home 
of the wretched Lucio U. It is very probable that it was this region 
that the author of the Duanxiu pian came from, as it was from there 
that Lü Meng came. Of the latter it is said that, when accused by 
the king of not knowing the books, he became in a short time so 
learned that one of the king’s ministers, impressed, exclaimed: 
“But this is not the same Ameng of Wu!” The expression has 
survived in modern Chinese and is still used today about someone 
who has changed to the point of being unrecognizable: it is in this 
sense that the pseudonym of the compiler of the anthology has 
probably to be interpreted. 

The Cut Sleeve includes fifty-one short stories and anecdotes that 
deal with the homoerotic theme, chronologically arranged from the 
fifth century B.C. up to the nineteenth century—a choice of records 
from history and folklore bound by this single thread. Forty of the 
tales were already included in the twenty-second chapter (Qing wai 
IF, “Love: Homosexuality”) of Qing shi #2, a collection prob- 
ably edited by Feng Menglong (1574—1646).'° The Qing shi seems to 
have served as the main source for Ameng of Wu’s work. Of the 
remaining eleven stories, six come from Yuewei caotang biji, one from 
Xu Yue’s Jian wen lu UES ."' As for the other four, I was not able 
to trace their origin. 

We do not know the exact date of the work, but it is certain that 
it was compiled not later than 1910, the year of the first printed 
edition of The Cut Sleeve in the Xiangyan congshu A Mike , edited 


shumu PRGA’) A (Beijing: Renmin chubanshe, 1982), p. 180. 

® Cf. Han shu, ch. 93, p. 3733 (Beijing: Zhonghua shuju, 1962). The Zhonghua 
shuju edition of the dynastic histories has been used for all the references and the 
quotations from those historical documents in this paper. 

To my knowledge, the only complete translation of The Cut Sleeve is the one I 
have done, into Italian: Ameng di Wu, La manica tagliata, a cura di G. Vitiello 
(Palermo: Sellerio, 1990). 

= ° Cf. Sanguo zhi, ch. 54, pp. 1273-1281 (Beijing, 1959). | 

'° For this work, cf. Huayuan Li Mowry, Chinese Love Stories from Ch’ing-shih 
(Hamden: Archon Book, 1983). 

! In Wu Zhenfang #4 (ed.), Shuo ling (hou ji) R(E) (Xuegu tang, 
1705). 
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between 1909 and 1912 by a scholar named Chong Tianzi #& KF.) 
As an approximate terminus post quem we can take 1805, the year 
of death of the writer Ji Yun, author of the Yuewei caotang biji, very 
likely one of the latest sources used by the compiler of the antholo- 
gy. Van Gulik, mentioning the anthology, dates it back to the 
seventeenth century and considers the Xiangyan congshu edition a 
“reprint”. Unfortunately I have not been able to find an earlier 
edition. The work could still be a seventeenth century work, if we 
could provide evidence that, for instance, all the tales in the Duan- 
xiu pian coming from Yuewei caotang biji actually come from an earlier 
work, in other words that the two works share a third source. We 
can notice, however, that (a) there is no overlapping between the 
stories reported by Ji Yun and those included in the Qing shi; 
(b) the eleven tales that are not part of the Qing shi material are, 
with no exception, found after the latter; finally (c) the four tales 
of unidentified source are found scattered among the tales from 
Yuewei caotang biji. Given that the anthology is, as said, chro- 
nologically organized, such an arrangement suggests that the four 
tales of unknown source are chronologically close to Ji Yun’s mate- 
rial (or possibly that together with the latter they constitute a block 
of eleven entries coming from a single collection, using various 
sources among which also Ji Yun’s Biji). Finally, the year of 
publication of the anthology does not necessarily indicate that it 
was written in a range of years immediately preceding it. Even if 
the compilation by Ameng of Wu was completed at the beginning 
and not at the end of the nineteenth century, it wouldn’t be too 
great a surprise if a few decades passed before it was printed, a 
phenomenon very common in China. 

I have deliberately chosen to discuss here only the Ming and 
Qing material contained in The Cut Sleeve. I have chosen to do so 
because as far as the kind of sources and the epochs are concerned, 
we can divide the text into two parts: the Ming and Qing material 
constitutes the second half of the anthology, while the other half is 
mostly composed of Han material, coming primarily from Shi ji 
and Han shu."* In the latter section a few episodes refer to pre- 
imperial time; a few to the Three Kingdoms and to the North-South 
Division; only one dates to the Tang and one to the Five 
Dynasties Period; we have nothing from the Song and nothing from 


The Duanxiu pian (hereafter DXP) is in vol. IX ch. 2. 

' See Robert Van Gulik, Sexual Life in Ancient China (Leiden: Brill, 1961), 
p. 63, note 2. 

See Shiji, ch. 125 (Beijing, 1959); Hanshu, ch. 93. 
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the Yuan dynasty. Moreover, although in the first half we have 
stories from a broad variety of epochs, nevertheless almost all of 
them are historical records. The narrative pattern they conform to 
derives from the Shi jis “Biographies of Favorites” (Ningxing zhuan 
zÆ ), and their settings are, almost without exception, the Im- 
perial Courts. A study of homosexuality in China based on these 
sources would be therefore necessarily a study of the relationship 
between emperors and their male favorites. 

The situation is quite different when we look at the second half of 
the anthology. Between “Wang Chengxiu” EA (the last entry 
of what I consider here the first half) and “Director Wang” EA 
(the first of the second half) there is a gap of about half a millen- 
nium. By the end of the Ming dynasty the Chinese social and 
literary panorama had radically changed. The rising of a middle 
class and the affirmation of its culture determined an irrevocable 
transformation in the aesthetical taste; vernacular literature finally 
received a legitimization, not only by the market but also by part of 
the intelligentsia. ‘These new factors reflect on the tales constituting 
the second portion of The Cut Sleeve that are the object of this study, 
in that they influence their language and their setting. One can 
notice, in fact, that the language of these tales is in the majority of 
cases a classical language interspersed with vernacular expressions; 
that the writer’s objective, having abandoned the rarefied atmos- 
phere of the imperial courts, now gravitates towards the markets 
and the theatres; it focuses on the countryside villages and on the 
houses of Soochow merchants. Emperors and favorites have with- 
drawn to the wings leaving the stage to students, petty officers, 
monks, soldiers and shepherds. These come to represent an erotic 
experience that is necessarily more varied, because it is developed 
in a far more dynamic context. In the stories of the first half of the 
anthology the imperial power frames any partner—their gender, in 
fact, being irrelevant—in the passive role of a “favorite”. But in the 
stories of the second half, we find romances between men who 
favour each other. The distribution of their sexual roles is less 
predictable, and so is the representation of the romantic experi- 
ence, in which reality and fantasy often intersect, the boundaries 
between the two suddenly blurring and leading us into the epic 
world of popular legends, with all their mythological legacy of 
lustful dragons, trials in the Other World, greedy gods and fox- 
spirits. 

It should be clear by now that in doing research on homosexual- 
ity in China, the problem does not lie in the scarcity of the material, 
particularly if one decides to look at Ming and Qing society and 
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literature. As a matter of fact, the topic could be dealt with in more 
than one way. One could concentrate mainly on issues of social 
history, or of morality, or medicine, or literary representation; one 
could pursue a parallel investigation of both male and female 
homosexuality.'’ The focus of this essay is the analysis of the Ming 
and Qing stories in The Cut Sleeve and of the ethical view of male 
homosexuality that emerges from them. Nevertheless I will consid- 
er necessary, now and then, to open digressions on more or less 
directly related issues, in the belief that this may help drawing a 
fairer picture of the stories’ cultural background. 


II. Before beginning the discussion I would like to review briefly 
the vocabulary of Chinese homosexuality, and in particular the 
most frequent expressions indicating it, as they can be found in the 
Ming and Qing literature under consideration. 

Today in China, homosexuality is usually referred to as tongxingai 

AER or tongxinglian FE% . The two synonyms are a transla- 
tion of the term “homosexuality”, imported quite recently from 
western languages. But traditionally there was no such a word. In 
fact, in the entire first half of The Cut Sleeve there is no specific term 
at all to indicate homosexual love, sex, or inclination as opposed to 
heterosexuality. Emperors “favor” (chong #2 or xing 32), and the 
chosen ones are “‘favorites’’, disregarding their gender. It is, 
though, in pre-Han and Han times that the literary vocabulary of 
homosexuality took shape. Expressions such as fentao 7k (“‘di- 
vided peach’’),'® longyang (from the “‘Lord of Longyang”’ REBBE ),’’ 


' On homosexuality in China there are two studies in Chinese—the already 
quoted work by Xiaoming Xiong and an earlier one by Weixingshi guanzhaizhu 
MEE SR BLA (pseud.), Zhongguo tongxinglian mi shi ÞAR (Hong Kong: 
Yuzhou chubanshe, 1964). These two books have the undeniable merit of gather- 
ing a remarkable amount of sources covering a span of time which goes from the 
Zhou to the present; their analysis, though, is too often insufficient. Recently a 
book has been published in English, Bret Hinsch’s Passions of the Cut Sleeve: The 
Male Homosexual Tradition in China (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1990). 
Unfortunately Hinsch’s work shares the very shortcomings of its predecessors, 
with the aggravating factor of consistently inaccurate translations (for a more 
thorough discussion of this work, see my review in Journal of Homosexuality 25 no. 4 
(1993)). 

Although there are some examples of literary works dealing with lesbianism (for 
instance, Li Yu’s play Lian xiang ban HE ), this topic is far less frequently 
encountered. A chapter of Xiaoming Xiong’s book is dedicated to lesbianism 
(pp. 271-278). 

‘© The expression fen tao refers to an episode recorded in Hanfei zi (ch. 12). The 
passage has been translated in Burton Watson (ed.), Han Fei Tzu (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1964), pp. 7879. Also included in DXP, p. 1b. 
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duanxiu h (“cut sleeve”), all alluding to famous homoerotic 
passions reported in the ancient books, were used through the 
centuries by Chinese literati to refer to homosexuality. When the 
literary allusion became a specific term, it is hard to say. However, 
in the Tang text from Dunhuang Tiandi yinyang jiaohuan dale fu 
KS ACA SER, by Bai Xingjian ATH (Bai Juyi’s AS 
brother), the term duanxiu is used as a verb,'® showing that the 
expression has become simply a descriptive term that one could 
include in a dictionary. 

The most common word used to describe homosexuality in Ming 
and Qing sources is nanse AE , which literally means “male beau- 
ty’, and could probably be also translated as ‘‘sex with men’’, since 
nanse is opposed to nüse Xf , “sex with women”. The two words 
express two spheres of the male desire, since in fact the expression 
hao nanse HWRE = “to be fond of sex with men” is without 
exception used in reference to a man and never to a woman. The 
reference point of the sexual desire is the man, and from his 
standpoint homosexuality and heterosexuality seem to represent 
only two different options. It might be remembered that in contem- 
porary Japan these words (nanshoku f. and joshoku &f) have the 
exact same value.’® 

The expression nanfeng RE (“male custom”, or better: 
“homosexual custom”) is also frequently used. Sometimes the 
character for “male” is substituted with the homophonous charac- 
ter meaning “‘south’’.*? This has probably to do with the often 
expressed belief that homosexuality is a custom imported from the 
South, particularly from Fujian and Zhejiang. (There is probably a 
historical basis for this, as will be seen. I do not think this 


17 The Lord of Longyang was probably the favorite of King Jia RE of Wei 
(years of reign: 227-225 B.C.). The episode is recorded originally in Zhanguo ce, ch. 
25, pp. 917-918 in the Shanghai guji chubanshe Lis Fetihkmtt edition (Shanghai, 
1985). The passage has been translated in J.A. Crump Jr. (ed.), Chan-Kuo Ts’e 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1970), pp. 449-450. The story of the Lord of Longyang 
is included in DXP, p. 2a. 

'8 liianchen duanxiu yu dishi BEB FA (“beautiful subjects serving as male 
lovers in the imperial chambers”). See Ye Dehui #2f8## , Shuangmei Ching’an 
congshu WRES , (Changsha 1902?-1908?); the passage is at page 9 in the 
1922 reprint of the text. 

19 Cf. Paul G. Schalow, “Male Love in Early Modern Japan: a Literary 
Depiction of the ‘Youth’’”’, in Martin B. Duberman, Martha Vicinus, George 
Chauncey, Jr. (eds.), Hidden from History (New York: NAL Books, 1989), pp. 118- 
128; in particular at p. 119 he discusses the relation between joshoku and nanshoku. 

2 In Li Yu’s Wusheng xi story, for instance. See Li Yu quanji FREK , XII, 
p. 5381. 
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expression can be associated with, for instance, the expression 
“French vice” that the British used to employ to refer to homosex- 
uality, which clearly encompasses the dual purpose of using a 
prudish periphrasis and of attributing to foreigners an immoral 
conduct). 

In Ming and Qing stories another term often occurs in com- 
pounds in reference to homosexuality, and this is wai %, literally 
meaning ‘“‘external” and therefore sometimes “other’’, “‘heter- 
odox’’, “deviant”. The section dedicated to homosexuality in Feng 
Menglong’s Qing shi is called “Qing wai” fai %t . To this are related 
the expressions hao wai #f (“to be fond of men”), waise +f (= 
nanse), waijiao 4c (“engage in homosexual relations”), waishi +33 
(“homosexual love affairs”), haowai bi tf} (“the passion’, “the 
weakness for men”), waichong zhi hao *#EZ#F (“the love for 
boys”), waiwu JH (“homosexual offense” = sodomy). Consider- 
ing that wai can also refer to the husband (from the standpoint of 
the wife, still now called neiren AA or neizi AF, “the person who is 
inside”), one could hypothesize that wai in this case qualified ‘‘the 
love with/for men” in contrast/ as an alternative to the one with/for 
women. I tend to believe, though, that there is in this term a mild 
connotation of “deviance”, in the sense that heterosexuality is 
obviously—if not for other reasons than for a proportional one—the 
norm, against which homosexuality is defined. 

The expression gidi 3256 , which refers to the younger partner in a 
homosexual relation (it means “‘ bond younger brother”), is never 
used in The Cut Sleeve, but it is used by some Ming writers. It seems 
to have had at that time a specific meaning, and to indicate a 
particular Fukienese social institution, which we will have occasion 
to discuss later. In this case gidi is the counterpart of gixiong 2. , 
the elder partner in such a homosexual bond. ‘These terms belong 
also to the Edo Japanese vocabulary; Schalow thinks that they refer 
to a special kind of homosexual bond, where the age difference 
between the two partners was only of a few years.” At the same 
time the sole word gidi seems to be used as a synonym of xtaochang 
NIE , the Ming term for male prostitute, later substituted by the 
word xianggong #4 . This seems to be the connection with its usage 
in modern Cantonese, where the word has acquired a derogative 
connotation. It should be kept in mind, though, that in the Ming 
sources it is simply a descriptive term, without any implication of 
moral judgement. Tuer R , “little rabbit” probably had a de- 


*! Cf. Ihara Saikaku, The Great Mirror of Male Love, translated, with an intro- 
duction by P.G. Schalow (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1990), p. 28. 
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rogative connotation, although its origin is unclear (and even more 
mysterious is indeed the accident of the identical symbolical va- 
lence of the rabbit in ancient Rome and Middle Age.” Besides, it 
could not be too derogative if the God in charge of homosexuals 
was called in Fujian “‘God of the Rabbits”. 


III. The study of any issues related to sex in the Chinese cultu- 
ral context cannot ignore the Taoist theories on sex, and in particu- 
lar their speculations on the relation between sex and immortality. 
For this reason I believe that even a short discussion of what can be 
construed about the religious—in particular Taoist—standpoint in 
regard to homosexuality could be usefully introduced here. 

Unlike many Christian traditions, where sex has always been 
viewed as a temptation, a major obstacle in the path towards God, 
in ancient ‘Taoism it was seen as one of the special fields of self- 
cultivation. Ancient Taoist practices and rituals involving sex were 
considered part of the training of the adept to gain immortality. 
Taoist cosmology and physiology are based upon the belief that 
every form of life is the result of the interaction between two forces, 
yin [È (female, passive, dark, etc.) and yang § (male, active, bright, 
etc.). It follows immediately that men and women incorporate both 
elements. It was believed that the sexual meeting with a woman 
(through the contact with her yin potential) allowed the male adept 
to reinforce his jing #4 (“seminal essence”) with a consequent 
benefit for his gi A (“‘breath”’ or “vital principle”). Taoist physiol- 
ogy identifies the gz with the principle of life, and therefore also of 
eternal life. The semen, jing, is a male’s most precious property, 
and for this reason it has to be carefully guarded and properly 
enriched.?° 

The reverse was also contemplated, and some texts therefore warn 
the adept from having sexual contacts with women who, knowing 
sexual techniques, could use the exchange of essences to their 
advantage. This fear has given birth to a whole literature on sexual 
vampirism, usually involving demons who disguise themselves 


22? See John Boswell, Christianity, Social Tolerance and Homosexuality (Chicago and 
London: University of Chicago Press, 1980), p. 306 and passim. 

°° These ideas are also at the basis of the complex of practices that go under 
the name of huan jing bu nao Rifai (“to guide the semen back in order to 
replenish the brain”). On this topic cf. Henri Maspero’s “Methods of ‘Nourishing 
the Vital Principle’ in the Ancient Taoist Religion”, in his Taoism and Chinese 
Religion (Amherst: University of Massachussets, 1981), pp. 445-554. See also the 
work by van Gulik already quoted. 
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as beautiful women and who seduce young men, and, thereby, sap 
their yang potential. 

If sex, thus, is a means to Perfection, one wonders whether the 
use of such practices is unvarying with regard to the gender identity 
of the partners. The basic sources used by Maspero and van 
Gulik—the first scholars to explore the topic of sexology in connec- 
tion with ‘Taoism—are the few extant sex manuals. But since these 
manuals were meant to be used by heterosexual couples, they do 
not talk about homosexuality at all. Speculating on the Taoist 
perspective on male homosexuality, van Gulik sums up his evi- 
dence by saying: 


Literary sources in general adopt a neutral attitude as long as it [i.e. male 
homosexuality] is engaged in by two grown-up persons, it being taken that 
intimate contact between two yang elements cannot result in a total loss of the vital 
force for either of them.”* 


One can expand upon this by saying that in a religion in which 
physical and spiritual immortality coincide, and the concepts of sin 
and sickness are strongly related, sexual hygiene is at the same time 
an ethico-religious and a medical issue. It follows logically that a 
certain sexual practice that is considered dangerous from a medical 
point of view will also carry a moral sanction; vice-versa, if there is 
no moral disapproval towards it, it is likely that, also from the point 
of view of the sexual theories, that practice will be regarded as 
harmless at the very least. 

This hypothesis seems to be confirmed by the fact that, when the 
author of the sixteenth-century materia medica Bencao gangmu 
AA, Li Shizhen FẸ (1518-1593), talks about feinan JF 3 
(“non-male”) and feinü JE (‘‘non-female’’), he always refers to a 
deficiency in the reproductive function, and never to anomalies in 
sexual behaviour.” There seems to be no idea of homosexuality as a 
sexual perversion, or as sickness, in Chinese traditional medicine. 
Moreover, to my knowledge, homosexuality never appears in the 
Taoist scriptures as an object of interdiction.” The reason for this 
silence may well be that the medical as well as the moral criteria 
according to which male-male sex was traditionally perceived were 


°t Van Gulik, p. 48. 

*° Cf. Charlotte Furth, “Androgeneous Males and Deficient Females: Biology 
and Gender in Sixteenth and Seventeenth-Century China”, in Late Imperial China, 
vol. 9:2 (1988), pp. 1-31. In particular see pp. 4-5. 

6 For interdictions in some Buddhist texts, see Wolfram Eberhard, Guilt and 
Sin in Traditional China (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1967), pp. 63—64. 
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basically the same as for male-female sex. The main issue, in 
medicine as well as in morality, seems to be elsewhere. A homosex- 
ual liaison can be, in fact, as dangerous as a heterosexual one in that 
it may cause, through excessive activity, a dispersion of the vital 
spirit. The loss of gi from a merely pathological standpoint is the 
origin of sickness and eventually the cause of death, while, in 
general, from the religious point of view it represents an obstacle to 
the attainment of immortality. 

Despite the lack of specific references to male homosexuality i in 
Taoist literature, some literary sources, in particular fiction, often 
provide some grounds for speculation. Thus, without referring to 
primary religious sources, I shall discuss a few tales—most of them 
included in The Cut Sleeve—in which homoeroticism is connected 
with Taoist themes, assuming that they may reflect, although 
indirectly, the vision of Taoists on sex between males. 

In “The Carpenter’s Son’’,?’ a Taoist priest falls in love with the 
young son of a carpenter, anad one day, using some charms, hypno- 
tizes him and brings him to his house to seduce him. He is twice on 
the verge of satisfying his desire, but both times refrains at the last 
moment. Here is the description of the first wave of remorse: 


The priest pulled him towards the bed; he caressed and hugged him, blandishing 
him with seductive words. He had just stripped and come up close to him, 
when—vexed—he suddenly withdrew, and sitting up said: “I cultivated the Tao 
for more than two hundred years to be defeated by this beautiful boy?”. 

For a long time he reflected on it. Again he lay down next to the boy, watching 
and caressing his whole body, and with regret said: “But such a beautiful boy, 
even in one thousand years, it would be difficult to meet! Even if I indulge in lust, 
thus violating my Tao, yet, if for two hundred years I exercise my vital spirit, what 
is the use of remorse?”’.7® 


Finally, the priest, to extinguish his desire, resorts to stabbing 
himself in the arm. For this reason he is praised at the end by the 
commentator. 

It is clear that this story does not involve a moral condemnation 
of homosexuality. There are in fact no reasons to believe that the 
hesitation of the Taoist is due to the fear of committing a sinful act, 
in which the sin would come from the homosexual nature of the 
union. The sin (that is, the danger for health), in this case, is in 
having sex. The sexual nature of the relation is very likely to be 
irrelevant, since the fact that the sexual union is between two males 
does not weaken the validity of the general rule expressed in the sex 


27 Mugong zi AIF, DXP, pp. 18b—19a. 
8 DXP, p. 19a. 
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manuals that loss of semen affects the project of self-cultivation. 
The Taoist’s behaviour exemplifies the principle of “‘internal 
alchemy” (neidan F} ), according to which the disciple of the Tao 
should, so to speak, make love inside himself, with his own yin and 
his own yang, without needing a partner at all.” 

“The Two Old Men”® first tells the story of a young man who 
sodomizes an old man, and then, as a sort of explanation, a second 
story about two old men who are lovers. In the ending the commen- 
tator expresses his surprise at the two accounts and reflects on the 
meaning of those sexual affairs. He mentions a theory attributed to 
a certain Immortal Ma Xiutou A58 (about whom I was not able 
to find further information) who stated: “There is in them [i.e. the 
boys| a real yin essence which can be grasped. It belongs to the 
revitalizing techniques; one can have sex not only with women, but 
also with men’’.*? 

The commentator seems to be ready to accept the theory (though 
confining it to the realm of popular magical cults, believing that it 
cannot belong to orthodox Taoism), but still his objection is: “But 
in grasping the essence of an old man, what advantage can there 
be?”’. 

Similarly, the story “The Old Gardener’’,*? about an old man 
having a homosexual affair with a male ghost who used to be his 
wife in a previous life (but believed by some to be a fox-spirit), 
concludes with the following comment: 


Somebody says: ‘“‘It was a fox that wanted to seduce the old man, that’s why he 
made all that story up’’. But, in fact, when foxes seduce, they do it because they 
are attracted by beauty and in order to absorb the vital spirit. But a chicken skin 
or a crane hair, what beauty do they have to enjoy, what vital spirit to suck?’ 


The tone of the commentator is basically the same in both 
instances. Surprise at something that is hardly understandable, an 
eccentricity on the border of enigma. By contrast, it is indirectly 
suggested that, if the older man had sodomized the young man, or 
the young man sodomized another young man, or the fox-spirit had 
selected a young victim instead of an old one, in all such cases homo- 
sexual relations would have been considered normal, in the sense of 


*° Cf. Kristopher M. Schipper, “Science, Magic and the Mystique of the 
Body”, in Michael Beurdeley (ed.), The Clouds and the Rain: the Art of Love in China 
(Rutland: Tuttle, 1969), pp. 14—20. 

°° Liang sou, AS , DXP, pp. 19b—20a. 

3 DXP, p. 20a. 

32 Pan sou, W&S% DXP, pp. 18a-b. 

°° DXP, p. 18b. 
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rational (although, in the case of the fox-spirit, in a vampiristic 
logic). The cause of the commentator’s surprise is the age of the 
partners. The stress is on the fact that a sexual union with an old 
man cannot be functional or nourishing in the process of augmenta- 
tion of gi, given the weakness of their jing. A sexual relation between 
two old men who have—as hinted at by the commentator in the 
first of the two stories—“‘retired deep into the mountain to cultivate 
the Tao”, does not make any sense, because sex with an old man 
cannot cause any physiological improvement effecting the trans- 
formation of a human being into an immortal. 

The surprise at the young man raping the old man is also socially 
motivated, given the unusual distribution of roles. A young man is 
more likely to play a sexually passive role, unlike the one in this 
story. Old men playing an active role would not generate surprise, 
unless involving an excessive sexual activity, as shown by the story 
entitled “Zhang Youwen’’,* in which an old man, asked by a friend 
about the secret of his good health, given that he has numerous 
young male lovers, answers with the following joke: “On this 
matter my Tao is this: to use the Sutra of the Heart a lot, and the 
‘Sutra of Testicles’ only a little. Thats why I don’t get any 
sickness”’.*° 

Behind the friend’s question there is obviously the belief that 
sexual activity in old age should be reduced. Just as behind the old 
man’s answer there is the confirmation of that belief, together with 
the suggestion that aesthetic appreciation of a young beauty can 
partially replace sexual activity while benefitting health. It is im- 
portant to keep in mind that these ideas refer to sexuality in 
general, although they happen to be expressed here in a homoerotic 
context. 

The position attributed to the Immortal Ma Xiutou reflects the 
vampiristic motif that seems to underlie much of Taoist theories on 
the nourishment of gi. The concept of the young man as a source of 
nourishing energies expands the theory of the sex manuals on the 
benefits of sleeping with young women. The perspective is un- 
changed: on the one side we have the Taoist, the cultivator of 
immortality, and on the other side the sources of energy—now a 
woman, now a boy, now the moon-rays, now cinnabar. Ma Xiutou 
is not praising male homosexuality per se, but rather young men as 
an optional source of energy for self-cultivation in the immortality 
process. His affirmation refers to boys (tong), even if in his 


** DXP, pp. 14a-l5a. 
°° DXP, p. 14b. The Sūtra of the Heart (Xin jing) is the Prajnaparamita sutra. 
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conclusive formula he talks about “‘sex with women” and “‘sex with 
men”, without making distinctions on the basis of age. 

Some stories involve homosexual relations between human 
beings and demons or gods. 

When demons (often fox-spirits) are involved, the sexual pattern 
behind the story is always the same. A devilish creature in disguise 
(sometimes a woman, sometimes a young man, sometimes an 
invisible being) seduces a young man who eventually gets sick, and 
dies unless positive magical powers come to his aid. What is 
described is a sexual vampiristic experience, the exploitation of 
somebody’s energies by a succubus. An example in The Cut Sleeve is 
“The Young Shepherd”, the story of a boy raped by a fox-spirit 
which is finally persuaded to abandon its victim. The homoerotic 
tales of The Cut Sleeve on this topic represent a variation of the vast 
Chinese literary theme of sexual vampirism. 

The stories entitled “The Graduate Lü Zijing” BTF "and 
“The Quans’ Son and the Zhangs’ Son” ERF ` RP” involve 
the divinity Wulang Efi (or Wutong Ami} ), known for his 
lust for young women.” His strongly sexual characterization ex- 
plains his versatile desire. 

Of “Lu Zijing” I will talk again later. Suffice here to say that it is 
the story of a young scholar whose lover has been kidnapped by the 
god Wutong. “The Quans’ Son and the Zhangs’ Son” is divided 
into two episodes. In the first one Wulang takes away a young man 
from a family of Soochow merchants by employing him as his 
assistant (and consequently causing him to die). In the second 
episode the death of a young man, also a victim of Wulang, is 
avoided thanks to the talismans and the incantations of a magician. 

These last two stories do not stress the aspect of sexual vampir- 
ism of demons. Wulang here seems to be more drawn to certain 
men because of a selective romantic attraction, than by a blind 
vampiristic compulsion. Yet, it remains clear that the kidnapping 
by a demon—even though by a demon in love—leads to a fatal 
destiny, the same way contact with a succubus does. 

What would happen if a human had a sexual relation with an 
Immortal instead of a demon? Could it be nourishing for the man’s 


°° Mu tong, {Œ DXP, pp. 16a-b. 

`” Lü Zijing xiucai, DXP, pp. 15b—16a. 

38 Quan shi zi, Zhang shi zi, DXP, p. 15a. 
Sometimes the name indicates a team of five gods. Cf. Wolfram Eberhard, 
The Local Cultures of South and East China (Leiden: Brill, 1968), pp. 61-63. 
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qi? Given the fact that sex is a vehicle for the transmission of vital 
energy, it should follow that, from the point of view of an adept, for 
instance, sexual union with a Taoist master or with an Immortal 
should be regarded as augmenting the vital spirit, and therefore 
profitable. 

Such an hypothesis seems to underlie the behaviour of the pro- 
tagonist of a story included in Feng Menglong’s Jingshi tongyan 
EMS. “A False Immortal Creates Great Confusion at the 
Temple of Huaguang’’™ tells of a beautiful young scholar named 
Wei, who is visited one night by a man who claims to be the 
Immortal Lü Dongbin,*' who has come to help the young scholar to 
transform himself into a supernatural creature. The boy is very 
flattered and grateful, and invites his benefactor to stay for the 
night. Once in bed, the supposed god asks the young Wei to 
uncloth himself so that his own energy can influence him more 
effectively. To eliminate any trace of doubt in the young man’s 
mind, Lü tells him the story of the Han general Huo Qubing 
ÆA (140-117 B.C.), who had fallen ill after having refused the 
sexual advances of a god. The latter, beseeched then by Huo’s 
friends to save his life, says that he knew of Huo Qubing’s physical 
weakness, and had come to offer him a chance of being nourished 
by his own “‘extreme yin” (taiyin KIS ). The general had not under- 
stood the good intentions of the god, and so had died. 

Convinced by the story the “Immortal”? has told him, Wei 
becomes his lover. Their relation turns into a ménage a trois when the 
“Immortal”? one night brings along a beautiful lady whom he 
introduces as the Immortal He Xiangu {*](Ilf4 .*2 She is also said to 
be able to give him “extreme yin’. The three of them engage in a 
long secret relationship, and the young scholar becomes more and 
more seriously ill. His father asks then for the help of a Taoist 
‘master, who is defeated by an apparently superior devilish power. 
Meanwhile, in his delirium, Wei reveals the whole story of the 
nocturnal visits. Wets father and friends proceed to make a sac- 
rifice at the Temple of the Bodhisattva Huaguang. The Bodhisatt- 
va informs them that the two “Immortals” were in fact male and 
female turtle-spirits. The gods, moved, have already sought them 
out and beheaded them. The Bodhisattva recommends that Wei’s 
father make a soup with the turtle-spirits’ shells buried under a 
certain tree, and have the young man drink it. So it happens and 


40 Jia shenxian da nao Huaguang miao BIRMA , Jingshi tongyan, ch. 27. 
*! One of the Eight Immortals. 
42 The only woman among the Eight Immortals. 
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quickly the young Wei regains his vital essence and therefore his 
health. 

I conclude: a) the homosexual theme is secondary, the stress 
being rather on the devilish vampirism and on the related problem 
of loss/ augmentation of vital spirit; b) in theory, in a homosexual 
union, a profitable exchange of vital potency can take place, as 
shown by the discourse of the false Immortal Lü and by the 
consequent behaviour of the young man, who clearly is lured by the 
illusion of transfusing his divine essence into his own body. The 
validity of such an hypothesis is further supported by the mytholo- 
gical account—in a heterosexual frame—about the attainment of 
Immortality by He Xiangu herself, which took place when the 
Immortal Li Dongbin “iA released his semen during sexual 
intercourse with her.* 

I think it is justified to sum up by saying that Taoist discourse on 
homoeroticism, as reflected in these literary sources, does not in- 
volve moral or medical condemnation. Homosexuality poses an 
enigma only when involving old men as passive partners, or when 
sexual excess (homosexual as well as heterosexual) does lead to a 
deterioration of health. As for sexual contacts with supernatural 
beings, if they are demons they cause loss of gi and eventual death; 
if they are Immortals they may on the contrary be profitable on the 
path to Immortality. 


IV. I will now talk about an aspect that is not my main focus 
here (besides, it has been treated elsewhere quite at length),** but 
that, I think, helps in clarifying the social background of these 
stories. Even though The Cut Sleeve stories don’t involve it directly, 
male prostitution constitutes a large and quite well documented 
aspect of male homosexuality in Ming and Qing China. Various 
sources suggest that the status of male prostitutes in society was 
basically the same as that of their female counterparts, if not higher 
at times. Such a fact is obviously relevant to a discussion of the way 
homosexuality in general was viewed in late imperial China. 

For the Ming dynasty we have numerous witnesses, both among 


* Cf. Kristopher M. Schipper, Le corps taoiste (Paris: Fayard, 1982), pp. 
212-213. A similar account is also given about the goddess Xi Wangmu (see 
Maspero, p. 530). | 

“ See mainly Wang Shunu EE% , Zhongguo changji shi PEA (Shang- 
hai, 1935). See also Colin P. Mackerras, The Rise of the Peking Opera (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1972), who discusses in several places the relation between 
theatre and homosexuality (or actually, that is what I take him to mean when he 


33 cc 


talks about “vice”, “deviation”, “immorality”, etc.). 
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Chinese and Western writers. Western travellers to China in the 
sixteenth century—Galeote Pereira, Gaspar da Cruz, Matteo 
Ricci —never fail to be scandalized by the lightness and ease with 
which homosexuality—and male prostitution in particular— 
appeared to be taken in the Central Kingdom. From the other side, 
the Chinese seemed to have had difficulty understanding what 
caused such a fierce indignation. The comparison between the 
Chinese and the Western sources provides, I believe, a neat sense of 
the difference of perspective. 
Let’s hear the voices of some of those witnesses. 


Xie Zhaozhe M# vil , from his Wu za zu ALHEAA : 


Today everybody says that homosexuality started in the regions of Min and 
Guang, but in fact from Wu and Yue to Yan and Yun, there is nobody who does 
not know this passion. Tao Gu fJ# (903-970) in his Qing yi lu i 22% says that 
there were in the capital young men who were making merchandise of their own 
body, and they did so openly. So we know that this custom was already existing at 
the time of the Tang and the Song. In the capital there are the “young singers” 
(xiaochang) /| VE for special use in the banquets of the gentry. Since in fact officials 
are not allowed to frequent female-prostitutes, they are forced to use them. At the 
beginning they were all coming from Ningbo and Shaoxing in Zhejiang, but 
nowadays half of them come from Linqing. So there is a distinction between 
southern and northern singers. However, in the various groups the beautiful ones 
are a rarity; therefore if there is a handsome one the gentry put all their efforts to 
try to get him. It is like the whole country has gone crazy: this is really quite funny! 
When officials are sent on assignment, they arrange so that they are assisted by 
attendants, as a form of replacement [for women]. The officials are bewitched by 
them to the point that often their behaviour becomes a cause of criticism. For 
beauty and skills the singers coming from the Northwest cannot compete with 
those coming from the Southeast.*’ 


Matteo Ricci (1552-1610) from his Della entrata della Compagnia di 
Giesu e Christianita nella Cina: 


But what can be most pitied in this matter, and most reveals this people’s misery, 
is that among them not only are practiced the natural lusts but also the unnatural 


* For Pereira and da Cruz, see C.R. Boxer, South China in the Sixteenth Century 
(Nendeln, Lichtenstein: Kraus, 1967), pp. 16-17 and 223. For Matteo Ricci, see 
Pasquale d’Elia, Fonti Ricciane (Roma: La Libreria dello Stato, 1942-1949); 
Jonathan Spence, The Memory Palace of Matteo Ricci (New York: Penguin Books, 
1983), pp. 201-231, provides an analysis of Ricci’s references to homosexuality in 
China. 

*© See, for instance, Zhang Xie tk’ , Dong xi yang kao RP (Beijing: 
Zhonghua shuju, 1981), p. 249; the passage is quoted in Albert Chan, “‘Chinese- 
Philippine Relations in the Late Sixteenth century to 1603”, in Philippine Studies, 26 
(1978), p. 71. 

*7 Wu za zu (in Guoxue zhenben wenku 1:13, Shanghai, 1935), p. 305. See also 
Shen Defu fF , Yehuo bian (Taibei, 1975), pp. 1640-1641. 
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ones, which is neither forbidden by law, nor considered illicit, nor even a cause of 
shame. And therefore people talk about it in public, and practice it everywhere, 
without there being anyone to prevent it. And in the towns where this abomination 
most reigns—as here in the capital—there are public streets full of boys got up like 
prostitutes, and, similarly, there are people who buy these boys and teach them to 
play music, sing and dance. And then, very gallantly dressed and made up with 

rouge like women, they enflame men drawing them to this infamous vice. ? 


Both authors confirm the special popularity of male prostitution 
in the capital. But the attitude of the two writers is, as one can see, 
very different. Xie Zhaozhe describes a phenomenon, the propor- 
tions of which are a cause of amazement for him, maybe even of 
amusement, but certainly not of moral indignation, as with Ricci. 
It is interesting to note that Xie Zhaozhe suggests that the reason 
for the male prostitutes’ popularity had to do with the prohibi- 
tion on the officials frequenting the capital’s female brothels (there- 
fore the picture given must be meant to refer only to the city of 
Peking). This interdiction was inherited by the Manchu govern- 
ment, under which the unprecedented blossoming of male prostitu- 
tion probably also profited from the 1772 law that forbade women 
from performing. This latter provision—which was paradoxically 
meant as part of the program of moralization carried out by the 
Qing government—was especially influential in assuring male 
prostitution, traditionally strongly connected to the milieu of 
theatre, a status of popularity in Peking which began to decline 
only after the fall of the empire. 

As for the laws against sodomy in the Qing code (Da Qing luli 
AWEH ), first introduced in 1679 and then again in 1740, they 
seem to have been mainly concerned with rape rather than, with 
homosexuality itself. Meijer, in his article on cases of homosexual 
rape in Xing’an huilan H| REH ,*? remarks also that punishments 
were relatively light in China, especially in comparison with what 
was happening in Europe, where sodomites, if no longer burned (as 
in Matteo Ricci’s time), were still put to death in great number. In 
fact, the cases in Xing’an huilan in which the death penalty is 
imposed always seem to involve a major crime, such as homicide. 
Meyer also remarks: “The social censure did not prevent a shop- 
keeper living with his male assistant without sustaining any pre- 
judice in his trade. It seems that one could be a perfectly honest 
homosexual”. In this sense I would not talk about “homophobia 


‘8 See d’Elia, vol. I, p. 98. 

* Cf., M.J. Meijer, “Homosexual Offences in Ch’ing Law”, in T’oung Pao 71: 
1-3 (1985), pp. 109-133. 

5 ibidem, p. 130. 
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in the Qing dynasty’”—as Vivien Ng does.*! One can possibly 
consider that these laws prove the homophobia of the Manchu 
Government, but this is also questionable, lacking an explanation 
for the absence of laws against male prostitution. Certainly the 
general impression is that Chinese society was not affected by 
homophobia at all. 

“Tout Chinois qui se respecte pratique, a pratiqué ou pratiquera 
la pédérastie’’—said to J.J. Matignon a friend of his who had lived 
in Peking longer than he had. The French doctor, who travelled in 
China at the beginning of the century, listed among the “‘crimes’”’ 
that he wanted to number in his book La Chine hermétique: supersti- 
tions, crime et misère, also homosexuality.” As a good scientist, he 
witnessed that the only real reproach the Chinese public opinion 
made on homosexuality was “‘une influence néfaste sur la vue”.” 

Most of the Peking male brothels at that time were concentrated 
in the Eight Big Alleys, in the Qianmen quarter.** The prostitutes 
were not called xiaochang anymore, but xianggong tH , or else 
xianggu {Rhi > The xianggong were mostly actors, in China as well 
as in Japan,” a social category mostly engaged in prostitution. 
Wang Shunu + #4X% , comparing the training of male and female 
prostitutes in Qing China, as well as the technical vocabulary and 
the ritual of reception of the clients, concludes that there were 
basically only terminological differences.” The xianggong were edu- 
cated and trained in their way of speaking, walking and glancing, 
so that they would resemble women. The process started very 
early, when they were about four or five years old, and they were 
trained for several years in singing and poetry, and at the same 
time prepared, with regular massages and dildos, to know men, 
which happened when the boys first reached adolescence. Mati- 
gnon, who went there—as he stresses, out of pure cultural curiosity— 
tells us that the guest, as he entered, was entertained with songs 
and erotic stories, and would be offered a pipe of opium. The 


>} (= Vivien Ng, “Ideology and Sexuality: Rape Laws in Qing China”, in 
Journal of Asian Studies, 46: 1 (1987), pp. 57-70. 

°? The chapter is entitled “La pédérastie”. The book was published in Paris 
for the first time in 1901 and then reprinted in 1936. The quotation is from page 
263. | | 

°° ibidem, p. 268. 

` Cf. Xiaoming Xiong, pp. 183-191. 

°° ibidem, p. 173 and f. 

°° See Schalow (1990), Introduction. 

` See Wang, pp. 322-328. 
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xianggong could be hired by rich lords for the occasion of banquets 
and parties, and they cost—adds Matignon—at least twice the 
price of female courtesans. (Matignon reports a friend’s melancho- 
lic complaint on the price of gay pleasure: “‘Oh, les petits acteurs! 
C’est bien joli, mais C’est bien cher . . .!’’).°? Female impersonators 
or not, sexually they took a passive role. They wore make-up like 
women and they were appreciated for aesthetical qualities quite 
similar to those determining the beauty of a courtesan. In general 
male prostitution involved a form of physical and psychological 
transvestism. The adoption of a female persona, although related to 
performance (particularly, but not only, in the case of female 
impersonators), contributed to ‘feminize’ the identity of the young 
man. Hence, his sexual role, as mentioned, was always passive. No 
distinction between catamiti and exoleti, i.e. passive and active male 
prostitutes, as in the prostitution of Classical Rome,°? seems to have 
existed. (The unbendable distribution of roles is of course theoretic- 
al, since we don’t really know what actually happened in the 
bedrooms between prostitutes and patrons; recent polls on the 
sexual performances requested by customers from transvestite 
prostitutes working on the streets of Rome reveal, for example, that 
most of the customers ask to be sodomized). 


V. Ming and Qing literary sources (and references in Western 
contemporary works on China) concerning homosexuality and the 
way it was morally perceived, convey the image of a society in 
which a man could have a wife, concubines and children, and be at 
the same time fond of young men;® he might even have had a 
stable affair with one of them, without feeling he was living a 
contradiction, or offending moral sense. Homosexuality was more 
than socially tolerated; it was common and widely accepted in that 
it was regarded as an option for a male individual to satisfy 
his sexual desire. However, in order to be morally acceptable, 
homosexuality had to stay within certain boundaries. In general, 
homosexuality is never condemned fer se. Moral condemnation is 
encountered only when other major moral issues are involved, or 
when it constitutes an obstacle to the fulfillment of the individual’s 


58 Cf. Matignon, p. 279. 

5 See Boswell, p. 79. 

6° This emerges quite clearly from reading, for instance, Arthur Waley’s Yuan 
Mei (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1957). Fictional characters, such as 
Ximen Qing PPI in Jin Ping Mei, or Xue Pan ### and Jia Lian Se in Honglou 


meng, are also examples that support this argument. 
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basic social duties. In particular, homosexuality could not be 
adopted as a total alternative to heterosexuality. Such a behavior 
would have clashed with the moral duty of reproduction, the first 
expression of filial piety. 

This is a standpoint from which some stories dealing with 
homosexuality are written, but it is not the only one. There are 
instances, in fact, where the Confucian, social-centered ethical 
system is rejected in favour of what I would call a romantic ethic, in 
which the only possible crime is the betrayal of the romantic oath. 

To elaborate on the contrast between these two different ethical 
viewpoints from which homosexuality is looked at in our sources, 
will be the main goal of this last section. 

Although homosexuality seemed to pervade all strata of Chinese 
society of the time, in Ming and Qing literature it is often remarked 
that the province where the nanfeng was most diffused was Fujian. 
In his Zi bu yu, Yuan Mei tells us that there was even a temple 
dedicated to a real patron-god of homosexuals, the Temple of the 
God of Rabbits (Tu’er shen miao R STRE ). It is said that a certain 
Hu Tianbao *#1X¥ fell in love with a beautiful Regional Inspector 
just arrived to Fujian. One day the officer surprised the 
man “‘hiding himself crouched in the toilet to sneak a look at his 
butt”. Hu had to confess; the governor was enraged and had him 
beaten. He died of a cudgelling, but a surprise was waiting for him: 


A month passed, and Hu appeared in a dream to a man in his village and said: 
“My death came as a direct consequence of having offended an honourable man 
with a feeling against morality. But in the end it was love, a sudden obsession; my 
action cannot be considered on the same level as common crime. All the officers of 
the Obscurity laughed at me and made fun of me; there was nobody who was mad 
at me! Today the Officer of the Darkness has invested me with the title of God 
of the Rabbits, to take care of matters specifically concerning those men in the 
world who enjoy other men; you can raise a temple for me, and let people come to 
burn incence”’. 

It is known about Fujianese people having a betrothal among males. When they 
heard this man in the village reporting the words from the dream, they competed 
in raising money to build a temple. And in fact, the divine potency responded like 
an echo. And all secret lovers, and those who desired something they couldn’t get, 
would all go there to pray him.®” 


One can notice—but on this I will say more later—that the 
account, besides indicating the lack of bias against homosexuality 
in Fujian, also illustrates the contrast between two moral systems— 
the one of the Inspector, the guarantor of the social order—and the 


°! Zi buyu (Shanghai: Shanghai guji chubanshe, 1986), pp. 458-459. See also 
ibidem, pp. 572-573, for a similar account on a shrine in Guilin. 
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one of the gods, who obviously consider homosexual love simply as 
a form of love, and on the basis of a romantic ethic make a divine 
hero of the toilet-voyeur. 

It is no accident that Li Yu sets his Wusheng xi ER story in 
Fujian, and precedes it with a prologue stressing the special diffu- 
sion of homosexuality in that province. A land where there are even 
trees called nanfeng shu (“Southern custom trees’’, where the pun 
between ‘“‘south” and “male” is evident), which hook younger trees 
enclosing them in their embrace; a land where pederasty is a 
collective obsession, where male beauty contests have the gravity of 
provincial examinations. Of course, Li Yu is a satirist, but the fame 
of Fujian in this regard must have some historical basis, confirmed 
as it is by various sources. “‘Fujianese men appreciate male beauty, 
and all the young men there take care of their looks and draw much 


pleasure from that . . .”’—says The Cut Sleeve story “‘An Examina- 


tion Inspector’, and, more extensively, Shen Defu WEF in his 


Bizhou zhai yutan WK PEEREE so describes this peculiarity of the 
Fujianese: 


The Fujianese men are extremely fond of male beauty. No matter if rich or poor, 
handsome or ugly, they all find a companion of their own status. Between the two, 
the older is called ‘bond elder brother’ (qixiong #51), the younger ‘bond younger 
brother’ (qidi 3236 ). When this elder brother goes to the house of the younger 
brother, the parents of the latter take care of him and love him like a son-in-law. 
And the ‘younger brother’s’ expenses, including those for his marriage, are all 
covered by the ‘elder brother’. They love each other and at the age of thirty they 
are still together, sleeping in the same bed like husband and wife. And if adultery 
is committed, then the accusation is of ‘fe-men’ adultery. ‘The character meaning 
‘fe-man’ cannot be found in any dictionary, and in fact it is a word that the 
Fujianese themselves made up.” 

Such passion can be so deep that it is not uncommon that two lovers, finding it 
impossible to continue their relationship, tie themselves up together and drown 
themselves. This as far as people of the same age are concerned. But recently there 
was a man who liked ‘bond sons’ and, being himself an adult, liked to make love to 
them. Therefore, spending a large amount of money, he gathered handsome and 
gracious boys to instruct them about the pleasures of the bedroom. Regarding 
himself as a father, he put all the young boys in the children’s room, committing 
the fault most disordinate and contrary to the norm. I heard it said that this was a 
custom started by the pirates. Since it is not allowed to take women on the vessel, 
otherwise the ship would sink right away, they take male lovers instead, and the 
ship-captain is called ‘bond father’.®* 


° Mou duxue RB , DXP, p. 15b. 

°° The character % is made by the substitution of the inferior part of the 
character “male”? (nan $ ) with the character meaning “female”? (ni i). Its 
modern pronounciation is ji. 

°* Yutan (in Zuili yishu $2238 , Wang yun xian guan, 1880), pp. 31b~32a. 
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A few things can be construed from the passage quoted above. 
One is that, socially, homosexuality did not constitute an absolute 
alternative to heterosexuality. The “elder brother” pays for the 
expenses of the “‘younger brother’’’s wedding. In China, in fact— 
traditionally and in a certain way also nowadays—1it is of utmost 
importance to fulfill the social duty of having offspring, con- 
sequently assuring the continuation of the ancestors’ cult. Homo- 
sexuality cannot be the only form of sexuality of an individual: in 
this sense the Chinese conception is closer to that of the 
Western classical world than to the concept of “gay lifestyle” that is 
establishing itself in contemporary Western societies. However, if 
in Chinese society homosexuality was not accepted as the only form 
of sexuality, nevertheless it would seem clear from the passage 
above that one could, at least in Fujianese society, live a homosex- 
ual relation parallel to a heterosexual conjugal one. Shen stresses, 
in this regard, the fact that the lovers stay together, not only after 
marrying, but also when they have reached the age Confucius 
considered that of maturity, when the personality becomes stable 
(sanshi er li Z+ mX ). 

Another thing to be remarked upon is the mention of “‘fe-men”’ 
adultery, which shows the application of the same moral principles 
(and legal provisions) that would be used in judging a case of a 
woman’s adultery, in the judgment of the younger partner of a 
homosexual couple. It is clear that the sexual roles of the partners 
are quite sharply distributed. The “younger brother’’’s role—as the 
word ‘“‘fe-man’’ also shows—seems to be associated with that of a 
woman. As a result he is also treated as a woman from the juridical 
point of view. At the same time, there is no evidence that “younger 
brothers”? were actually assuming a female persona, as in the case 
of male prostitutes. Though, on the other hand, Shen elsewhere 
seems to make no distinction—if not of a terminological nature— 
between qidi and xiaochang, the latter being—as we have seen—the 
standard word for male prostitute in late Ming literature. 

The tone of the author is quite neutral as long as the relationship 
involves people of approximately the same age (“‘sibling-lovers’’, so 
to speak); the cases of joint suicide clearly appear to his eyes as 
examples of the depth of passion that can animate a homosexual 
liaison (implicit is the comparison with heterosexual ones). His 
moral principles are offended only in cases involving children, the 
relation being perceived in such a case as virtually father-son 
incest. 

Shifting back to the Cut Sleeve stories, we can observe that the 
main point remains the same. The male-male couple, or simply a 
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sexual encounter between two men, is never immoral fer se; 
homosexuality does not violate the Confucian ethical system as 
long as it respects the boundaries of propriety assigned to it—the 
hierarchies of the social pact. 

To illustrate this point further let us examine the only story in 
the anthology where there is ostensibly a criticism of homosexual 
love. “Two Favourites’’® reports two accounts, and ends with a 
condemnation of male love, substantiated by a series of historical 
examples of people ruined by having bestowed their favour on men. 
Yet I believe it is important to see what precedes the critique, the 
kind of situation presented in the story which arouse the commen- 
tator’s indignation. 

The first episode reported in the story is about a man who, seeing 
his young lover dying, promises him not to make love to women nor 
to men anymore. When the boy cruelly states his disbelief, the man 
almost cuts off his own penis. In the second episode a man arranges 
a pompous funeral for his deceased lover; he is distraught with an 
extreme pain, “‘more than [such a?] love would require”. Thus, the 
first man is caught on the verge of an insane gesture (the self- 
mutilation) and of making insane resolutions (not to make love to 
either sex anymore), while the second mourns his beloved ‘‘more 
than one would do for a son or for a younger brother”. In both 
cases the acts are described as excessive, inappropriate, and there- 
fore contrary to the moral norm. The protagonist of the first epi- 
sode risks compromising his filial duty (maybe not assuring 
offspring, and moreover cutting a part of his body, thereby break- 
ing a basic taboo concerning the entirety of the body, especially in 
relation to the burial ritual). ‘The second man is breaking, with his 
excessive love and mourning, the hierarchy of affections, in which a 
male lover (or for that matter a concubine) does not deserve a 
mourning comparable to that which a wife, a son or a younger 
brother would deserve. In this sense they are both going beyond the 
edge of “ritual propriety”. As a result, I think, it is not the feeling of 
a man towards another man that attracts disapproval here, but 
rather the excessiveness, i.e. the anti-ritual aspects and effects of 
their feelings. In fact, the story’s commentator also clearly states 
that, should those feelings be channeled into the operation of the 
Confucian morality system, then homosexual relations would be- 
come ‘‘a fragrant example of the Five Human Relations”. 

In a similar fashion, Yu Huali in “Liang the Student’’® is 


6 Liang chongtong Pag , DXP, pp. 20a-b. 
°° Liang sheng R4, DXP, p. 13b. 
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criticized by the authority because he “‘has chased too many boys”. 
Again, it is the excessive aspect of his hunt, not the passion in itself, 
that is the target of the criticism. 

In the case of “The Dongxiang Rascal” RAR ,® the pro- 
tagonist has seduced a boy who is then forced by his father to hang 
himself. Consequently, because of the inescapable karmic law, he 1s 
involved in a case of corruption, goes to jail, bears the shame of 
having his wife seduced by the boy’s father, and in turn ends up 
hanging himself. Even in such a case he seems to be punished by 
the gods mainly because his behaviour has indirectly caused a 
death, rather than because he has seduced a boy. The latter’s age is 
not specified in the story, but it is clear that corruption of a minor is 
not an issue here. Elsewhere, though, in “A Mighty Man’’,” we 
find the claim that, while women are lustful by nature, boys are 
only like that because corrupted too young. The interesting com- 
ment of a Buddhist priest on the behaviour of a gentleman who had 
bought children to train them in gay sex goes as follows: 


Such things have always existed in this world; I cannot command a benefactor of 
the convent like you to refrain from them! Actually, if they consent, then it is 
exactly like going with female prostitutes: in this case the fault is rather light. But 
if one tries in any way to break a child’s naivete, then one will incur the Gods’s 
anger! | 


Some stories involve public officials, such as “‘Director Wang’’,”” 


a Hanlin academician having an affair with a student. Yet, in itself 
this behaviour does not bear an inherent moral fault, nor is it the 
automatic cause for a charge of corruption.” As illustrated in “An 
Examination Inspector’’,’’ real corruption starts when an official 
selects candidates on the basis of their beauty and not of their 
talent. For this the official is reported to his superiors and loses his 
job. Yet, this does not seem to make him suffer an unbearable 


shame: 


When he was dismissed from his official post, hundreds kept on coming every day 
to take their leave; they were all young and beautiful, like a team of jade blossoms. 


°? Dongxiang taisui, DXP, p. 17b. 

°° Mou jushi HES , DXP, p. 17a. 

°° DXP, p. 12b. 
It is interesting to notice that in classical Chinese sodomy (whether with a 
man or with a woman) is often referred to as “the Hanlin custom” (Hanlin feng 
& tk HL), probably because of the special diffusion of such a practice in that 
institution. See R. van Gulik, Erotic Colour Prints of the Ming Period (Tokyo, 1951), 
vol. I, pp. 211-212. 

” DXP, pp. 15a-b. 
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They followed him for days. They followed and followed, not wanting to leave 
him. 

Back in his village, he did not blame himself for having lost his post. On the 
contrary, he would raise the topic to boast about it, as if he had accomplished 
some memorable deed.” 


Of course, it could be that the Inspector’s lack of shame is meant 
to shock the reader, but one has the impression in general that 
homosexual desire was not felt as shameful. There is, though, one 
story, in which this is the case. In “‘Indulging in Lust Outside the 
Law”,” an old man declares that he practices sodomy with women 
both to avoid further offspring and because “fishing amongst male 
beauties would be a cause of shame for sons and grandsons’’. We 
can also remark here, though, that homosexuality is implicitly 
presented as an immediate alternative to heterosexual love, to the 
love which produces offspring. The old man describes his own 
behaviour as “‘an expedient”, or “a compromise” between the two 
forms, needing to justify it as a strange one that arouses curiosity, 
in that it is certainly more unexpected than sodomy with boys. 

In the stories considered above homosexuality is described exclu- 
sively as a form of sex and never as a romantic bond. In these 
particular cases I think that the lack of attention to the area of 
feelings is due to what I called the “‘social’? moral perspective; 
however, in other cases this very lack can be differently motivated, 
and may have to do with the writer’s personal interest and goals. A 
good example is provided by Li Yu’s dealing with homoeroticism in 
his works. As a matter of fact, Li Yu seems not as much interested 
in homosexuality, as he is in using the theme as a device for his 
satirical or comical effects. In the already mentioned Wusheng xi 
story he uses homosexuality to construct a perfectly exemplary 
story from the Confucian point of view, with the only exception that 
the celebrated virtuous mother, the main character of the story, is a 
transvestite. Li’s goal is satirical: it is the overturning of a hero of 
Confucian morality in order to ridicule the latter’s myopia. The 
theme works mainly to the development of Li Yu’s own poetic 
discourse on his culture. 

His Shi’er lou FZ story” describes a harmonious ménage à trois 
involving two antiquarians and their handsome shopkeeper; the 
harmony is eventually shattered when a mighty official takes a 
fancy to the boy, and schemes to have the boy abducted and 


2 DXP, p. 15b. 
3 Fa wai zong yin EHH , DXP, p. 19b. 
t Cui ya lou HEE (VI). 
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eventually castrated. Despite all this, the dominating tone of the 
story is comical. Even when feelings are talked about, they are 
either mocked (the boy saying that he won’t sleep with the official, 
because, if a virtuous woman won’t have two husbands, how can a 
virtuous boy have three?), or at least evaluated in a very reductive 
way (when the two antiquarians hear that, if they will protest, they 
will risk being eviscerated themselves, they quickly send their 
companion off). Finally, everybody in the story (and Li Yu in- 
cluded), apart from the boy, seem to see homosexuality merely as an 
exotic and sophisticated pleasure for libertines. The boy is a bed 
delicacy, and is chased by a procession of greedy mandarins com- 
ing to the shop (which sells—not by chance!—antiques, flowers 
and rare incense), just as a precious Burmese jade or a Song 
porcelain would be sought after by a collector. And, after all, a 
precious object can be lent with no harm done—as the officer’s 
guard suggests to the two antiquarians, who in fact, although 
unwillingly, end up accommodating to the blackmail and to the 
loss without much heroism. This motif would not interest Li Yu in 
the least; he has no intention of weaving a praise of love, he just wants 
his audience to laugh, with that cynical laughter that is his own. 

Apart from Li Yu, though, love (qing ff ) is one of the major 
themes in Ming and Qing fiction, and The Cut Sleeve in this regard is 
no exception. In many of its stories the discourse on ging in fact 
plays a central role, thereby making the exploration of homoerotic- 
ism both more complex and more complete. The shift of stress to 
the sphere of feelings implies a change in the way the homosexual 
experience is viewed and presented; the social ethic becomes in- 
adequate, and is therefore supplanted by an ethic the pivot of 
which is the romantic ideal. 

The last tale of the collection, ““Qinshu” = ,” tells the love 
story of a petty officer, a certain Zhang, and his servant Qinshu. It 
is a tragic one, since a series of unfortunate coincidences forces 
Qinshu to sell himself to another man. Here is the last scene, a 
furtive farewell, which is also the final scene of the anthology, and 
undoubtedly meaningful in regard to its perspective: 


So they went to a desolate temple to tell each other of the time they had been 
apart. Zhang gave him a sable collar, two rings and all sorts of little objects. He 
said: “Today for the two of us is the last time. We can only make an appointment 
in the next existence. Seeing this collar and these rings, you will think of when I 


3 Qinshu, DXP, pp. 20a—22a. 
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caressed your neck and held your hand. Serve well my successor. From this 
moment on, we say goodbye forever”. 

Qinshu was sobbing and couldn’t speak. Then he untied his hair. He untied it 
and wept. Then he pulled out the knife he used to carry on his belt, cut a lock of 
hair and, offering it to him, said: “You have always loved my hair. Today I do not 
have anything to give you for our parting; this is the only inheritance from my 
parents: so I want to express my feelings. I beg you to take care of yourself: only 
Heaven could express this heart of mine! And even if the sea dried up and the 
rocks rotted, I will never betray you. If it is possible, write me a note, and I will 
run to you at once! Seeing this lock you will think of me; our appointment is fixed 
for eternity”. 

When they stopped talking, their tears were falling down like rain. 

The ancients said: “A single note of the song He Manzi {litit, and tears flow 
down on the lord’s face”. 

Who can say that love between men is in any way different? 

Zhang went back home. He was grieving and disturbed. There was not a single 
day it was not so. 

And, in fact, at the beginning it was passion, then fear, and finally sadness. And 


always he entrusted himself to poetry to express the inclinations of his heart’’.”® 


29 ç 


The contrast between qing and se f& (“‘sex’’, “sexual attraction”) 
is central to “Wan the Student” BÆ ,”’ the story of a student who 
falls in love with another student he has seen only once at the 
theatre. Wan hopes to meet him again soon, but Zheng—this is the 
name of the other—is sent by his family to study in another city. 
When, later, they meet again, Wan finds that the young man’s 
beauty has completely vanished, but not his own feelings. They 
become lovers and live together, challenging the derision of the 
town’s youths who cannot understand why Wan can love an un- 
attractive man. The viewpoint around which the story is con- 
structed (very likely to be the same as its author’s, who is supposed 
to be Feng Menglong) is made very clear in the concluding para- 
graph: 


As for love, is there anybody in the world who could compete with Wan and 
Zheng? Some people say that Zheng was a totally ordinary person, that certainly 
he did not have the qualities of the Lord of Longyang REBA ” or of the Lord of 
Anling ZEZA ,” and yet he had received a favour equal to the one of the brocade 


© DXP, pp. 21b—22a. 

"’ Wan sheng, DXP, pp. 13b—14a. 
For the Lord of Longyang, see note 17. 
The story of the Lord of Anling also comes from Zhanguo ce (ch. 14, pp. 
488—491); see Crump, pp. 227—229. He was the favourite of King Xuan + of 
Chu. The text included in DXP (pp. 2a-b) is followed by a poem by Ruan Ji h4 
(220-280) from Yutai xin yong E&F% , ch. II, pp. 7a—b in the Sibu congkan edition. 
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quilt® and of the golden bullets;*’ and that finally the young Wan had made a 
mistake by loving him. But, if to be loved one has to be beautiful like the Lord of 
Longyang or the one of Anling, then it is only a matter of sexual attraction (se): but 
what about love (qing)? Besides, even if one has a face as beautiful as a peach or a 
pear flower, that sooner on or later will wither!” 


The romantic ethic is in a certain way subversive. It, in fact, 
justifies in the name of love even a behavior that breaks the rules of 
social propriety that I have discussed above. 

In “The Soldier’’,®’ a merchant’s son falls in love with a granary 
night-guard. Using false documents, he manages one night to go to 
visit him. They have just made love, when the adventurer sees 
another handsome man there watching the moon; the soldier does 
not mind, he can go and try to seduce him. But the man refuses his 
advances. They get into an argument; afraid of being discovered, 
the merchant’s son kills him. The soldier, feeling that, if his admir- 
er hadn’t come to visit him that night, there would have been no 
crime, decides to protect him and go to jail in his place. The latter, 
full of gratitude, at the beginning often goes to visit his benefactor 
in jail; later, though, the visits become more and more sporadic, 
until they finally stop. The soldier, feeling betrayed, reveals the 
truth to the judges, and therefore the real criminal is put to death. 
If this had been a parable of social morality, then the story would 
have concluded here. But for a man of ging the common 
laws, the relative rules of society and of its pragmatic ethic, mean 
very little. His vow of love is irrevocably broken. The only natural 
conclusion, at this point, according to romantic ethic, is to take 
away his own life. 


2 The “brocade quilt” refers to “The Lord of Xiangcheng” WE (DXP, 
pp. 1b—2a); its original source is Shuo yuan #96, ch. 11. The Lord of Xiangcheng 
yielded to the courtship of the Great Master Zhuang Xin #£* after the latter told 
him the story of the boatman from Yue. His master, Sir E =) , one night heard 
him singing a love poem dedicated to him, and, moved covered his shoulders with 
a brocade quilt. The poem, also included in the DXP, comes actually from Yutai 
xin yong (ch. LX, pp. 3b—4a). 

81 The “golden bullets” are a reference to Han Yan #15 , the favorite of 
Emperor Wu of the Han dynasty (years of reign: 140-87 B.C.). The text is 
included in DXP (p. 4b); originally it comes from Shi ji (ch. 125, pp. 3194—3195). 
“Yan loved sling shooting; he often used golden bullets. He would lose more than 
ten of them everyday. In Chang’an there was a saying which went: ‘If you are cold 
and hungry, follow the golden bullets!’. The children in the capital, every time 
they heard that Yan was going out, would immediately follow him. They would 
look where the bullets fell, and would go to gather them”. 

° DXP, p. l4a. 

° Bingzi &F, DXP, p. 13a. 
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In the above-mentioned “Lü Zijing’’** we have the description of 
a young man who “nearly goes mad” after his boyfriend dis- 
appears. He leaves his house, abandons his studies, and wanders in 
search of his beloved. In the end the intensity of his feelings is 
rewarded. He meets another young man—a ghost, in fact—who 
tells him that his friend has been kidnapped by God Wutong, and 
helps him in rejoining him... 
After this Lü bought a boat and, taking along the two men, left his family and 
sailed on the [Yangzi] River towards the South. 
Many years passed and he didn’t come back. 


But in posterity people saw them often. They would now appear, now dis- 
appear: always the three of them.” 


The power of his love makes of Lu Zijing a romantic and revolu- 
tionary hero who, leaving his duties (towards his family and soci- 
ety) and in fact giving up life, has morally gone beyond common 
sense. He has challenged death, and has become immortal. 

Similarly, in a story in Shi dian tou #4398 ‚ê two young men, 
while students in a monastery, become lovers. Their affair remains 
undisturbed for some time, until some envious classmates—the 
scene is reminiscent of the one involving Qin Zhong in Honglou 
meng®’—report them. The two then decide to escape; they send their 
servants back home carrying letters of farewell and disengagement 
from betrothal. They take refuge to a distant mountain, where 
they build a hut and live in a state of blissful madness, only 
recelving every once in a while the visit of a holy hermit. But a 
servant has secretly followed them and, once home, tells his mas- 
ters. The two lovers’ families, angry guardians of the social order, 
engage then in an expedition which resembles a crusade; they will 
return these two rebels to society, who have dared to subtract 
themselves to all social duties and ties. They are disillusioned, 
because at their arrival the two lovers have just died together. On 
the grave two trees have just grown, suddenly, and their branches 
intertwine inextricably, the cosmical confirmation of an eternal 
romantic bond. Their defection from social propriety has made 
them enter into myth; and in front of the divine sign the police- 
families’ rage cannot but melt instantly and turn into awe. When 


** DXP, pp. 15b—16a. 

° DXP, p. 16a. 

°° Pan Wenzi qi he yuanyang zhong EXTRAER (XIV). See also Patrick 
Hanan, The Chinese Vernacular Story (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 
1981), p. 162. 

87  Honglou meng, ch. IX. 
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the two betrothed girls commit suicide, providing thereby a rich 
sacrifice, then the beatification ceremony is perfect. 

These stories, as I said, suggest a contrast between two ethical 
systems. The incompatibility between love and social morality lies 
in the intrinsic anti-social nature of the former. These stories speak 
of what in a passage in Bian er chai MISA (where a man who has 
just made love to a boy explains to him why he should not feel 
guilty) is expressed as the contrast between Love and Reason: 


If we go by the logic of Reason, then what we have done today is wrong; but if we 
use the logic of Love, then we are right. For a man can become a woman and a 
woman a man. It is possible to go from life into death as well as from death into 
life. Those who are bound by the difference between man and woman or life and 
death have not lived love to the fullest. I have often said: “The sea may become 
dry, the mountains may erode, but Love alone cannot surrender to Reason!’’.® 


This powerful enunciation of a romantic poetics offers me the 
chance of underlining—although in closing—what in the discus- 
sion of the social background, in the analysis of the moral vision 
these stories conceal, has perhaps been somewhat unjustly rele- 
gated. That is to say, these stories are romantic literature, in the 
sense that—as lapidary as they can often be—their objective is 
always to describe the elements of that complex science that is the 
erotic experience. And if, certainly, in a way The Cut Sleeve is a 
specialized monograph within the Encyclopedia of Love, on the 
other hand its stories are “fragments of the love discourse’’;®? they 
work as parables, the meaning of which goes beyond the multiplic- 
ity of the sexual orientation. 

I have reserved a special place in the title of this essay to the 
story of a dragon that in a stormy evening emerged from a pond, 
spotted an old peasant on his way home after a long day in the 
fields, and raped him.” Without question there would have been in 
that season many women going to the fields to bring food to their 
husbands, yet the dragon wanted a man; and there would have 
been no lack of shepherdboys either, yet the dragon fancied an old 
man; why?—the writer of the story, astonished, asks himself. There 
is no answer, and he probably knew it, when he wrote this surreal 
metaphor of the unscrutability of desire. 


° Quoted in McMahon, p. 74. 

° Roland Barthes, Fragments d’un discours amoureux (Paris: Editions du Seuil, 
1977). 

°° Long yin dianhu REA , DXP, pp. 17b-18a. 


